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Government 


Slielvinif  of  I'MT  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  week  guarantees  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  on  universal  military  training  legislation  until  the 
new  Congress  convenes  in  January.  In  the  meantime,  a 
subcommittee  to  be  named  by  Chairman  Tydings  will  pre¬ 
pare  a  comprehensive  measure  which  the  Senate  committee 
is  expected  to  push  for  immediate  enactment.  For  a  few 
days  last  month,  it  looked  as  if  I  MT  might  conceivably 
get  through  before  the  expected  September  recess,  but 
neither  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  nor  the 
Administration  considered  it  a  “must”  for  this  session 
of  Congress.  While  requesting  “stand-by”  legislation,  the 
President  did  not  advise  putting  UMT  into  effect  until  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war. 

Like  the  proposal  considered  by  Congress  in  1948.  the 
current  bill  provides  for  the  deferment  of  youths  attending 
high  school.  Their  inductions  would  be  postponed  until 
graduation  or  until  the  age  of  20,  whichever  comes  first. 

Two  other  youth  training  bills  also  appeared  last  month. 
One  would  set  up  an  expanded  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
ROTC,  with  participating  students  receiving  tuition  and 
S50-per-month  allowances  during  four  years  of  college 
and  officer  training.  The  other  would  authorize  $800-per- 
year  national  scholarships  for  qualified  students  in  need 
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of  funds.  Both  were  presented  as  measures  to  assure  the 
country  of  “leadership”  during  future  national  emergen¬ 
cies.  But  an  appropriations  bill  for  the  Nat.  Science 
Foundation,  which  would  provide  scholarships  for  out¬ 
standing  science  students,  is  making  no  headway  on  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill  (see  below). 

Districts  in  '^federal  impact^*  areas  will  re¬ 
ceive  some  $150,()00,()()0  in  federal  funds  over  the  next 
two  or  three  years  for  construction  and  improvement  of 
school  buildings.  Passed  by  the  Senate  some  months  ago, 
the  school  construction-aid  measure  was  approved  by  the 
House  last  month,  now  is  in  conference  where  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  between  House  and  Senate  bills  will  be  smoothed 
out.  A  companion  measure,  a  bill  authorizing  $35,000,000 
annually  in  federal  funds  for  aid  in  maintaining  and  op¬ 
erating  schools  in  “distressed”  districts,  also  has  been 
passed  by  the  House,  recently  was  okayed  by  the  Senate 
Labor  &  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Federal  aid  for  medical  education,  brought 
back  for  further  consideration  by  a  House  Commerce 
subcommittee  last  month  at  the  insistence  of  the  President, 
has  been  pigeon-holed  again.  According  to  committee 
members,  the  bill  (  which  provided  for  a  $250,000,000 
five-year  program  of  aid  to  medical  and  nursing  schools) 
is  definitely  on  the  shelf  for  this  session  of  Congress. 

Fundn  for  the  NTat.  Science  Foundation  are 

being  withheld  by  Congress.  Last  month  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  shunted  aside  a  bill  authorizing 
$475,000  to  establish  the  program,  with  the  explanation 
that  it  would  not  provide  early  aid  to  the  defense  effort. 
But  the  action  was  not  intended  to  signify  disapproval  of 
the  activity,  the  committee  added.  Although  Congress 
authorized  creation  of  the  foundation  to  head  up  a  na¬ 
tional  program  of  scientific  research  last  spring,  no  appro¬ 
priation  was  made  at  the  time. 

3lobilization  of  schoolN  in  the  national  emer¬ 
gency  will  be  considered  shortly  by  national  education 
groups  at  two  Washington  conferences.  The  first,  set  for 
September  9  and  10,  is  being  organized  by  the  “interim” 
committee  created  when  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  mustered  representatives  of  major  school  organ¬ 
izations  together  on  July  28  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Aug. 
5).  The  second,  to  be  held  October  6  and  7,  has  been  called 
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by  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education’s  Committee  on  Re¬ 
lationships  of  Higher  Education  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Although  formed  in  the  hope  that  it  would  speak  for 
all  school  groups  in  defense  planning,  the  “interim”  com¬ 
mittee  was  weakened  at  the  start.  Scheduled  to  he  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  five  leading  education  organ¬ 
izations,  one  group  —  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education 
— declined  membership.  The  council,  it  was  explained, 
desired  independence  of  action  in  speaking  for  higher 
education  and  felt  that  it  already  had  set  up  satisfactory 
channels  for  working  with  federal  agencies. 

Wider  use  of  food  surplusteN  in  school  lunch 
programs  would  be  encouraged  by  a  measure  approved 
in  August  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  At  pres¬ 
ent  states  pay  transportation  costs  on  surpluses  for  their 
school  lunch  and  relief  programs,  but  the  proposed  law 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  funds 
for  the  repackaging  of  surplus  foods  and  for  their  delivery 
from  government  storehouses  to  central  state  distributing 
points.  Among  the  surpluses  now  on  hand:  butter,  dried 
eggs,  cheese,  raisins,  prunes,  frozen  turkey,  navy  beans. 
|)eas,  rice.  When  accepted  by  states,  the  foods  must  be 
used  in  addition  to  regular  purchases. 

Extension  <»f  social  security,  finally  agreed 
upon  last  month  by  Congress,  has  received  the  President’s 
signature.  With  one  exception,  the  new  law  does  not  affect 
any  public  school  or  college  employes  now  covered  by 
state  or  local  retirement  plans.  Those  not  under  existing 
plans,  however,  may  be  brought  under  social  security 
through  federal-state  agreements. 

Last  minute  revision  in  the  measure  made  these  new 
arrangements  for  coverage  of  nonprofit,  nonpublic  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  organizations  (including  those 
related  to  churches)  :  an  employe  will  be  covered  if  ( 1 1 
he  is  willing,  and  if  (2)  the  employer  and  two-thirds  of 
employes  favor  the  system.  But  while  an  individual  em¬ 
ploye  may  remain  outside  social  security  if  he  so  chooses 
when  the  plan  is  inaugurated,  those  who  join  an  organiza¬ 
tion  after  a  favorable  vote  has  been  taken  will  automati¬ 
cally  become  members. 

An  unusual  clause  in  the  law  enables  Wisconsin  public 
school  employes  to  have  both  social  security  and  their 
own  local  retirement  plans:  double  coverage  is  permitted 
only  if  sanctioned  by  state  law  in  effect  on  January  1, 
19.50.  Wisconsin,  but  no  other  state,  had  such  legislation. 

Policy  on  drafting  of  students,  recommended 
last  month  by  national  Selective  Service  officials,  guaran¬ 
tees  the  return  of  the  more  able  students  to  college  cam¬ 
puses  this  fall.  While  under  the  law,  only  students 
currently  enrolled  in  a  full-time  (14-hour)  college  course 
may  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  the 
new  policy  permits  deferment  of  students  on  summer 
vacation. 

To  have  induction  postponed,  a  returning  student  must 
meet  these  conditions:  (1)  he  must  have  completed  at 
least  one  academic  year  of  full-time  study  (2)  he  must 
rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class  scholastically  (3)  he 
must  have  shown  intentions,  prior  to  .August  1,  of  enroll¬ 
ing  in  a  full-time  course  this  fall.  Graduate  students  are 
eligible  for  deferments  on  the  same  basis  as  undergradu¬ 


ates,  but  those  holding  part-time  assistantships  in  teaching 
or  research  may  be  deferred  only  if  the  assistantship  is  a 
required  part  of  their  undergraduate  work.  The  policy 
is  only  advised  by  national  draft  officials.  Local  boards 
are  not  compelled  to  follow  it. 

Individual  services  and  National  Guard  divisions  are 
announcing  various  rules  on  the  status  of  student  reserv¬ 
ists  and  guardsmen  called  to  active  duty.  But  this  is  the 
basic  policy  laid  down  last  month  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment:  duty  may  be  delayed  until  the  completion  of  the 
school  term  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

An  edueafinn  mission  to  Israol  will  conduct  i 
a  two-month  survey  this  fall  on  Israel’s  educational  prob-  ^ 
lems.  Lf.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath 
currently  is  in  the  country  conferring  with  Israel  officials 
on  the  undertaking. 

Fur  *^*redeniplion  of  tho  free  world,’’  teach¬ 
ers  everywhere  must  devote  themselves  to  teaching  “skills 
of  communal  living,”  according  to  John  M.  Eklund,  of 
Denver,  who  for  his  third  one-year  term  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL,  at 
its  33rd  annual  convention  in  Detroit  last  month.  He 
|)roposed  that  educators  promote  (1)  a  billion  dollar 
program  for  establishment  of  educational  minimums 
(“functional  literacy”)  throughout  the  world  (2)  an  inter¬ 
national  university,  perhaps  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  (3)  mass  exchange  of  teachers  (4)  local  experi¬ 
mentation  by  schools  to  develop  exchange  of  youth  (5) 
creation  of  a  federal  social  research  agency  to  handle 
such  projects  as  student  exchange  with  other  nations. 
(For  further  news  of  the  AFT  convention,  see  PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS  and  RELIGION.) 

Aflor  study  of  education  in  Utah,  the  NEA 

Nat.  Commission  for  Defense  of  Democracy  through  Ed¬ 
ucation,  has  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  be  given  greater  independence  in  school  financial 
matters.  Initiated  at  the  request  of  the  Utah  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  inquiry  highlights  a  situation  confronted 
by  other  state  boards  as  well. 

Although  the  Utah  state  board  is  charged  with  admin¬ 
istering  schools  of  the  state,  a  fiscal  control  agency  (the 
Finance  Commission)  has  been  empowered  to  (1)  pre¬ 
scribe  salaries  of  state  employes,  except  those  fixed  by 
statute  (2)  approve  or  disapprove  requests  for  personnel, 
including  replacements  (3)  examine,  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  all  requisitions  and  proposed  expenditures  of 
state  departments.  The  responsibilities,  the  NEA  Com¬ 
mission  points  out,  go  beyond  controls  which  insure  legal¬ 
ity,  regularity  and  avoidance  of  deficits,  and  result  in 
substitution  of  the  judgment  of  a  central  fiscal  office  for 
that  of  a  department  head.  While  established  to  promote 
efficiency  and  economy,  the  Finance  Commission  (as  fiscal 
control  agencies  in  some  other  states)  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  controlling  educational  policy,  the  in¬ 
vestigators  conclude. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Financing  Public  School  Construction,  Chas.  A.  Quattlebaum.  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Off.,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  74p.  (A  report  prepared  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  &  Labor  on  the  need  for 
school  buildings  and  on  proposals  for  federal  aid  for  their  con¬ 
struction.  ) 
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Administration 


I'ounty  and  rural  superinlendenls  have 
elected  Supt.  Paul  West,  of  the  Fulton  County  schools. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  president  of  the  Division  of  County  &  Rural 
Area  Superintendents  of  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  will  take  oflBce  at  the  fifth  national  conference 
of  the  organization,  scheduled  for  October  8  to  11  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


superintendent  of  schools  is  becoming  more  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  leader  .  .  .  schools  no  longer  function  in  isolation  but 
are  inevitably  involved  in  cooperative  activities  for  com¬ 
munity  betterment.  The  superintendent  must  be  prepared 
to  understand  such  problems  as  those  of  public  healtli, 
recreation,  finance  and  government,  as  well  as  problems 
of  a  strictly  educational  nature.  Today’s  superintendent 
not  only  must  be  technically  well  prepared  as  an  educator 
and  executive,  but  he  must  qualify  as  an  educational 
statesman.” 


Poll<‘y  disputes  in  KantiuN  >lo..  have 

resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Supt.  Harold  E.  Moore,  who 
first  was  dismissed  last  month,  then  was  reinstated,  appar¬ 
ently  on  condition  that  he  resign  and  accept  a  settlement 
on  his  contract. 

The  school  board,  it  is  reported,  believed  that  Dr.  Moore 
had  stimulated  expulsion  of  the  Kansas  City  school  system 
from  the  North  Central  Assn.,  which  took  the  action  last 
spring  because  the  Kansas  City  school  term  had  been 
shortened  from  4()  to  34  weeks.  Dr.  Moore  is  said  to  have 
challenged  the  board’s  contention  that  the  school  treasury 
contained  insufficient  funds  to  finance  a  longer  term. 

renters  in  educational  administration  at 

Harvard,  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College  and  Chicago  U. 
will  steer  a  nationwide  training  program  to  improve  ad¬ 
ministration  of  city,  rural,  county  and  state  school  systems, 
the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  announced  last 
month.  A  vast  three-to-five  year  undertaking,  eventually 
it  will  involve  many  other  universities  and  colleges  and 
hundreds  of  public  school  systems,  and  may  cost  up  to 
$3,000,000. 

Financed  by  a  series  of  grants  from  the  W.  F.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  the  program  has  been  planned  over  a  period 
of  several  years  by  the  AASA,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  NEA 
Division  of  County  &  Rural  Area  Superintendents  and  the 
Nat.  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion.  Studies  conducted  by  these  groups  in  the  past  two 
years  have  resulted  in  a  virtual  job  analysis  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  today.  It  is  upon  these  findings  that  the  train¬ 
ing  program  will  be  based. 

When  the  project  is  in  full  swing,  there  probably  will 
be  six,  instead  of  three,  regional  centers,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Texas  University,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  and  UCLA  and/or  Stanford  receiving  appoint¬ 
ments.  Each  will  work  with  a  group  of  other  colleges  and 
public  school  systems.  For  instance.  Columbia  U.  Teachers 
College  will  invite  15  schools  of  education  and  30  repre¬ 
sentative  school  systems  to  work  directly  with  it.  In  turn, 
the  15  schools  of  education  also  will  work  with  other 
groups  of  school  systems. 

Primarily,  the  project  is  designed  to  provide  training 
and  consultive  service  for  the  superintendent  on  the  job, 
although  it  also  is  expected  to  improve  pre-service  educa¬ 
tion  and  result  in  programs  to  recruit  better-qualified 
students  for  the  educational  administration  field. 

Over  the  years,  AASA  leaders  point  out,  a  gradual 
change  has  come  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  while  preparation  offered  the  superin¬ 
tendent  too  often  has  remained  static.  Explains  Supt. 
Herold  C.  Hunt  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  AASA  com¬ 
mittee  which  led  in  developing  the  project:  “The  local 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Which  System  of  Transportation,  District-Owned  or  Contract, 
Is  .More  Economical?”  Famham  G.  Pope.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  Aug. 
19.t0.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (Findings  of  a  study  on 
transportation  costs  in  34  New  York  State  Central  schools.! 

Instructional  Supervision:  A  Guide  to  Modern  Practice,  Wm.  T. 
.Melchior.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16. 
485p.  $5.  (A  guide  to  supervision,  based  on  concrete  examples 
of  problems  and  procedures.) 


Professional  Relations 


In  des<*ribin)S  th<>  ideal  teaeher.  Dr.  Paul  A. 
Witty  of  Northwestern  U.  bases  his  opinion  on  letters 
praising  “The  Teacher  Who  Helped  Me  Most,”  entered 
by  school  children  in  the  annual  essay  contest  of  the  Quiz 
Kids  radio  program.  As  contest  judge  for  the  past  five 
years.  Dr.  Witty  has  analyzed  approximately  90,000  let¬ 
ters,  and  feels  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  teachers 
and  their  supervisors  many  tips  on  the  type  of  teacher 
pupils  appreciate. 

Teachers  most  admired.  Dr.  Witty  reported  last  month, 
are  those  with  a  “cooperative,  democratic  attitude.”  But 
these  other  qualities,  he  said,  also  are  considered  essential 
by  most  students:  (1)  kindliness  and  consideration  for 
the  individual  (2)  patience  (3)  wide  interests  (4)  pleas¬ 
ing  personal  appearance  and  manner  (5)  fairness  and 
impartiality  (6)  sense  of  humor  (7)  good  disposition  (8) 
consistent  behavior. 

While  research  workers  in  education  have  sought  for 
many  years  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  the  effective 
teacher.  Dr.  Witty  concludes  that  pupils  themselves  most 
admire  a  teacher  who  is  a  well-adjusted  individual,  gen¬ 
uinely  responsive  in  human  relations. 

Freozinns  of  wages  at  present  levels  would 
cause  a  mass  exodus  of  teachers  to  better-paying  fields, 
warned  John  M.  Eklund,  president  of  the  Amer.  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers,  at  the  federation’s  national  convention 
last  month.  School  boards,  he  advised,  should  note  that 
a  15%  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  in  the  making,  and 
should  move  to  keep  teachers  in  classrooms  by  granting 
salary  raises  now. 

Most  recent  cost-of-living  statistics  available  are  those 
for  July  15.  On  that  date,  the  consumers’  price  index  had 
increased  3%  since  mid-April.  Brought  about  primarily 
by  jumping  food  prices  (which  are  up  more  percentage¬ 
wise),  the  increase  boosted  the  index  to  its  highest  level 
in  two  years,  and  further  rises  are  expected. 

While  a  wage  freeze  would  catch  the  salaries  of  teachers 
behind  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  those 
teachers  looking  for  higher  salaried  jobs  would  not  find 
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so  many  in  defense  industries.  For  although  the  Labor 
Department  expects  ‘‘serious  manpower  shortages”  in  cer¬ 
tain  key  areas,  it  does  not  foresee  a  dearth  anything  like 
that  which  arose  during  World  War  II. 

I'onlinued  boy«*otl  wn  voluntary  work  by 

teachers  in  New  York  City  public  schools  is  expected 
when  the  fall  semester  opens.  Called  in  April  when  a 
$13,()00,0(K)  cut  in  the  school  budget  resulted  in  slim 
salary  raises  for  teachers  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  5), 
the  extra-curricular  work  stoppage  brought  cancellation 
of  most  club  activities,  many  senior  proms  and  other 
after-school  events  last  spring. 

At  present,  hope  of  ending  the  activity  “strike”  lies  in 
a  fact-finding  committee  which  soon  will  start  a  complete 
review  of  salaries,  responsibilities  and  work  loads  of 
teachers.  Committee  memberships  consists  of  two  board 
members,  five  citizen  representatives. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Laboratory  Approach  to  Teacher  Preparation,”  Jos.  S.  Butter- 
week.  Educational  Administration  &  Superiision,  May  1950. 
10  E.  Centre  Jit..  Baltimore  2,  Md.  (A  program  developed  by  the 
Division  of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers  College,  Temple  1‘.  ( 

The  Teacher  in  the  Catholic  Secondary  School,  Rev.  Michael  J. 
McKeough.  ed.  Catholic  I',  of  Amer.  Press.  Mich.  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Wash.  17.  D.  C.  153p.  82.50.  (Proceedings  of  a  workshop  on 
teacher  education  conducted  at  the  Catholic  I .  of  America  last 
summer.) 

Committees  &  Conferences:  How  to  Lead  Them,  ^’ni.  E.  I  tter- 
hack.  Rinehart  &  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  83.25.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  setting  up  and  conducting  round  tables,  radio  panels, 
discussion  groups. ) 


Teaching  3iethod»  and  Problems 


Two  oxperimonfal  ro^ional  eonforeneoN. 

to  be  conducted  by  the  NEA  this  year,  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  instructional  problems,  according  to  Willard 
E.  Givens,  NEA  executive  secretary.  Through  such  con¬ 
ferences,  the  NEA  hopes  to  furnish  a  basic  service  in 
helping  teachers  improve  their  teaching.  Dates  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  meetings  are  to  be  announced  later. 

.4m  an  example  of  inventive  ieaehintf  in 

elementary  grades,  the  New  York  City  school  system 
points  to  a  window-box  project  conducted  last  year  by  one 
of  its  fifth  grade  teachers.  For  one  month  and  intermit¬ 
tently  thereafter,  the  current  issue  of  the  system’s  bulletin 
Curriculum  &  Materials  explains.  Miss  Anastasia  Farrell 
of  Public  School  No.  72  centered  all  class  activities  around 
a  window  box  that  had  been  built  and  planted  to  flowers 
by  her  pupils. 

These  are  some  of  the  studies  that  the  window  box  mo¬ 
tivated:  ( 1)  why  some  plants  grew,  while  others  withered 
(2)  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  I’nited  States, 
the  factors  influencing  successful  farming,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  country  (3)  use  of 
scientific  source  material  (4)  the  nutrition  needs  of  plants 
and  human  beings  (5)  fractions,  linear  measurements, 
construction  and  use  of  graphs.  Furthermore,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  class  showed  decided  growth  in  scientific 
attitudes,  in  ability  to  solve  problems  in  a  scientific  man- 


T 

( 

ner,  and  in  working  with  each  other  democratically  while 
doing  so,  Miss  Farrell  reported.  ■ 

For  makinfi  lrac‘liin^  raMirr  in  the  19.50-51 
school-year,  teacher-contributors  to  the  September  issue 
of  the  Instructor  offer  these  two  suggestions: 

1,  The  first  time  an  alphabetical  list  of  cl.iss  members 
is  made,  have  it  duplicated  so  that  a  copy  will  be  on  hand 
for  each  of  the  numerous  occasions  during  the  year  when 
such  a  list  is  needed.  If  double-spaced,  names  of  new 
pupils  may  be  added  whenever  necesssary. 

2.  For  quickly  learning  names  of  pupils,  have  each 
make  a  nameplate  for  his  desk.  This  can  be  a  folded  sheet  ^ 
of  paper,  with  the  name  printed  in  large  letters  on  both 
sides  of  the  fold.  Taped  to  the  desk  so  that  one  section 
hangs  in  front  and  the  other  lies  flat  on  the  desktop,  the 
name  sheet  can  be  seen  either  from  the  front  or  side  of 
the  room. 


Curricula 


I'oMl  of  pupil  failuroN  in  dollur.M  was  reckoned 
at  a  conference  on  “The  Public  and  the  Schools."  in  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Va.,  last  month.  Said  “Dr.  Robt.  O.  Nelson, 
superintendent  of  the  Newport  News  schools:  “Failures 
in  the  first  three  grades  of  white  elementary  schools  alone 
during  the  1948-49  year  cost  the  State  of  Virginia 
.SI, 900,000.”  For  that  year,  there  were  15.000  failures 
in  the  grades  in  question,  and  the  mean  cost  of  education 
|)er  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  was  S124..50. 

.Any  school  critics  who  complain  that  modern  schools 
arc  wrong  in  adopting  ‘‘no-failure”  policies,  should  re¬ 
direct  their  energies.  Dr.  Nelson  advised.  Their  efforts, 
he  said,  should  be  put  into  seeking  ways  and  means  to 
reduce  pupil  failure  further. 


When  Iherc  Im  projudioo  in  loxlliookM,  it 

usually  is  a  result  of  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
author  and  careless  editing  on  the  part  of  the  publisher, 
according  to  a  pamphlet  recently  announced  by  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee.*  But  although  writers  and  editors  are 
not  consciously  antagonistic  toward  any  racial  or  religious 
groups.  the\  unwittingly  let  bias  creep  into  their  works, 
the  pamphlet  holds. 

For  instance,  it  reveals,  school  texts  sometimes  indirect¬ 
ly  link  Communism  and  atheism  with  Jews.  Sometimes 
they  refer  to  Negroes  as  being  “superstitious  and  child¬ 
like.”  Often  they  will  take  a  patronizing  attitude  toward 
immigrants  (who  frequently  arrive  in  “hordes”  or 
“swarms”).  They  seldom  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
the  ballot  is  still  denied  many  Negroes,  or  explain  the  tac¬ 
tics  used  to  keep  Negroes  from  the  polls.  One  of  the 
greatest  disservices  of  textbooks  toward  the  cause  of  better 
human  relations,  the  pamphlet  states,  is  their  persistence 
in  perpetuating  the  “melting  pot”  idea.  This  is  said  to 
give  students  the  feeling  that  differences  in  background 
among  citizens  are  a  liability,  rather  than  an  asset  to  the 
country. 

But  textbook  writers  and  publishers  are  not  held  com¬ 
pletely  at  fault.  The  courses  for  which  the  texts  have  been 
prepared  have  not  been  constructed  to  give  the  proper 
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place  to  intergroup  relations,  the  pamphlet  continues, 
rherefore  most  texts  treat  the  subject  superficially,  if 
at  all,  it  concludes. 

PruyirPNM  in  oeonumirs  toac*hinf{  in  high 
schools  was  reviewed  by  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  which  met  for  a  21-day  workshop  this  summer 
at  Riverdale  (N.  Y. )  School  for  Boys.  Surveying  the 
work  accomplished  at  various  schools  of  education  which, 
in  cooperation  with  the  council,  have  sponsored  economic 
education  conferences  during  the  past  two  years,  the  edu¬ 
cators  in  attendance  agreed  that  high  schools  gradually 
are  liecoming  more  aware  of  the  need  for  adding  econom¬ 
ics  to  the  curriculum. 

Avoiding  any  attempt  to  formulate  a  pattern  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  the  council  encourages  school  systems  to  develop  a 
plan  for  economic  education  with  the  aid  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  business,  labor,  industrial  and  educational  organ¬ 
izations.  Such  projects — resulting  in  a  plan  for  study  and 
new  economics  teaching  materials — recently  have  been 
conducted  in  New  York  City,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Hartford.  Conn.,  and  in  four  Tennessee  cities. 

Lukewarm  about  homomakiniS  eourseN, 

alumnae  of  the  New  Jersey  College  for  Women  are  not 
enthusiastic  about  recent  proposals  that  higher  education 
for  women  be  overhauled  to  make  it  more  practical  for 
future  wives  and  mothers.  In  a  poll  announced  last  month, 
graduates  of  the  classes  of  1925,  1935  and  1945  were 
asked:  “Do  you  feel  that  you  should  have  taken  courses 
in  homemaking  while  you  were  in  college?”  More  than 
half  of  the  1925  class  said  “Y^es,”  and  half  of  the  1935 
class.  But  53%  of  the  1945  graduates  said  “No.” 

CL'RREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*Preiudice  in  Textbooks,  Maxwell  S.  S'tewarl.  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  22  E.  38th  St..  .N.  V.  16.  31p.  20e. 

Learning  by  Living:  Education  for  If'ise  I'se  of  Resources.  Slate 
Dept,  of  Ed..  Tallahassee,  Ela.  122p.  <A  reiiort  on  the  resouree- 
use  education  program  sponsored  hy  the  Southern  States  Work 
Conference  and  a  committee  of  the  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.) 

"Thrift  Program  at  Irving,”  Chas.  L.  Langston.  Texas  Outlook, 
July  1950.  122  E.  6th  St.,  Austin.  (Short  report  on  an  outstand¬ 
ing  school  savings  program  in  the  public  schools  of  Irving,  Tex. » 

"The  Speech  Program,”  School  Executive,  Aug.  1950.  470  4th 
.\ve.,  N.  Y.  16.  (A  group  of  articles  by  speech  specialists  on 
trends  in  speech  education. » 

Kith  Focus  on  Human  Relations,  Hilda  Taba  &  Deborah  Elkins. 
.\mer.  Council  on  Ed..  744  Jackson  PI.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  237p. 
$2.75.  ( Experiences  of  an  eighth-grade  teacher  in  adapting  the 
curriculum  to  the  social  needs  of  students.) 


Guidance 


.4ttitudes  of  ^^drop-outs’’  toward  jobs  are 

largely  the  same  as  their  attitudes  toward  school,  a  bulletin 
of  the  Nat.  Education  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  notes  in  advising  businessmen  why  they  should 
work  toward  developing  school  programs  that  will  serve 
all  youth. 

A  recent  study  in  New  York,  the  committee  points  out, 
discovered  that  these  suspicions  were  well  founded:  (1) 
students  who  quit  school  because  they  don’t  get  along 


with  teachers  usually  move  from  job  to  job  because  they 
don't  get  along  with  the  boss  (2)  students  who  quit 
school  because  they  don't  like  the  work  usually  leave  later 
jobs  because  they  don’t  like  the  work  (3)  students  who 
quit  school  because  they  aren’t  getting  enough  out  of  it 
usually  leave  jobs  because  their  wages  aren't  high  enough. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  education  committees,  as  well 
as  other  local  school  lay  groups  throughout  the  country, 
soon  will  be  sent  a  new  booklet,  jointly  prepared  by  the 
I'.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  other  groups,  on  why  stu¬ 
dents  leave  school  liefore  high  school  graduation.  It  will 
be  called  Good  Schools  Don't  Just  Happen. 


CI  RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  to  Organize  Your  Guidance  Program,  Edgar  L.  Harden. 
Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago  4. 
70p.  $1.50.  (.\  handbook  for  teachers,  administrators  and  coun¬ 
selors.  It  includes  more  than  45  examples  of  actual  guidance 
practices  which  have  proved  successful  in  schools  throughout  the 
country. ) 


Religion 


If  cbildren  are  to  ba%'e  security*  they  must 
have  religious  training,  Edna  Dean  Baker,  president  emer¬ 
itus  of  National  College  of  Education.  Evanston,  Ill.,  em¬ 
phasized  in  a  course  on  “Child  Guidance  in  Religion.” 
given  this  summer  on  the  National  College  campus.  Al¬ 
though  there  has  been  much  talk  about  “security,”  many 
of  the  speakers  fail  to  mention  the  part  religion  plays  in 
making  a  child  feel  secure,  she  said. 

Bible  study  in  >lissouri*8  state  colleges 

was  declared  illegal  last  month  by  the  state’s  attorney 
general.  Specifically  considering  the  Bible  and  religious 
education  courses  offered  by  the  Southwest  Missouri 
State  College  in  Springfield,  the  attorney  general  ruled 
that  such  instruction  was  in  violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  and,  while  non-sectarian,  favored 
the  religious  faiths  whose  dogma  and  beliefs  are  based 
upon  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 

AFT  stand  on  parochial  school  aid  remains 
unchanged  from  former  years,  although  delegates  at  the 
Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers  convention  last  month 
debated  the  issue  for  almost  an  entire  day.  At  the  final 
vote,  delegates  stood  526  to  244  against  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  transportation  of  parochial  school  pupils.  How¬ 
ever,  as  in  previous  years,  the  group  sanctioned  public 
expenditures  for  “health  and  welfare”  services  to  pupils 
attending  parochial  schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Children  We  Teach,  Elizabeth  S.  Whitehouse.  Judson  Press. 
1701  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3.  304p.  $3.  (A  child  guidance 
nanual  for  teachers  of  religion.) 

Audio-Visual  Resource  Guide  for  Use  in  Religious  Education, 
Rev.  Donald  Lantz.  ed.  International  Council  of  Religious  Ed., 
206  S.  Mich.  Ave..  Chicago  4.  160p.  $1.50.  (More  than  500 
evaluations  of  films,  strips,  slide  sets  and  recordings  for  use  in 
Christian  education.) 

Church  and  State  in  the  United  States,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  3  volumes.  $25.  (A 
history  of  church-state  relationships  in  the  U.S.) 
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Student  Activities 


l^»okin|S  uhoad  lo  llallowoon.  the  Senate  took 
time  out  from  world  affairs  this  summer  to  pass  and  send 
to  the  House  a  resolution  to  designate  October  31  as 
"Youth  Honor  Day.”  By  so  glorifying  “youth  honor,” 
senators  ho[)e  to  curb  the  destructive  spirits  astir  on  Ail 
Saints  Night. 

And.  in  the  thought  that  too  many  children  are  idealiz¬ 
ing  and  imitating  comic-book  characters  who  specialize 
in  villainy.  Congress  made  arrangements  for  giving  na¬ 
tional  rciognition  to  youngsters  for  bravery  and  public 
service.  Pour  juvenile  awards  will  he  made  yearly,  two 
for  bratery  in  saving  a  life,  two  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  community,  state  or  nation. 

If  Niudent  ac'livity  are  uplit»nal.  the 

Veterans  Adminstration  may  not  pay  them  for  GI  stu¬ 
dents,  according  to  a  ruling  made  by  the  Central  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  which  audits  books  for  all  federal  agencies. 

The  ruling  puts  colleges  with  optional  activity  fees 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  federal  government,  for  some  of 
them  have  collected  more  federal  money  for  student  activ¬ 
ity  tickets  issued  veteran  students  during  the  past  six 
years  than  they  expect  to  gel  from  all  GI  tuition  and  fees 
during  the  coming  semester.  However,  the  V  A  is  working 
to  have  the  decision  modified. 

A  vending  mac'hine  fur  peneilN  is  contribu¬ 
ting  a  steady  (if  small)  income  to  the  student  council  of 
the  Avenal  (Calif.)  high  school,  according  to  “Pointers 
on  Purchasing  Pencils,"  in  the  August  issue  of  School 
Executive.  Not  originally  entering  the  jx'ncil-selling  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  money,  but  because  the  school  administra¬ 
tion  found  that  it  could  not  legally  sell  pencils  itself,  the 
council  reports  that  a  pencil  dispenser  placed  in  an  office 
where  change  is  available  is  a  far  more  satisfactory 
arrangement  than  selling  pencils  over  a  counter. 

A  Ntudent-built  nafuro  frail  serves  as  an  out¬ 
door  museum  for  pupils  of  Ricardo  School  in  Kleberg. 
Tex.,  the  August  Texas  Outlook  reports.  Located  in  a 
brush  pasture  adjoining  the  school  grounds,  the  half- 
mile  trail  was  “blazed”  by  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  pupils, 
who  then  marked  and  labeled  the  shrubs,  plants,  trees, 
homes  of  small  animals,  and  birds’  nests.  Special  signs 
call  attention  to  insect  life,  to  ant  hills,  trees  harmed  by 
borers  and  other  pests.  On  days  when  other  students  visit 
the  trail,  fifth  and  sixth-graders  set  out  their  collection 
of  wildlife  (this  includes  squirrels,  tadpoles,  turtles, 
horned  toads,  lizards)  and  act  as  guides  for  their  visitors. 

As  an  Education  Week  activity.  Principal 
Maynard  B.  Henry  of  Towson  (Md.)  junior  high  school 
recommends  a  program  which  will  explain  all  phases  of 
the  school’s  extra-curricular  program. 

At  the  Towson  junior  high  school  last  fall,  he  reports, 
extra-curricular  groups  presented  a  “Parade  of  Activities” 
as  an  evening  program.  Representatives  of  each  organi¬ 
zation  (usually  the  officers)  were  presented  as  a  narrator 
explained  each  activity  in  turn.  Later  the  faculty  activi¬ 
ties  committee  conducted  a  question  and  answer  period. 


Tu  promute  seuuling  in  rural  mcIiooIn.  the  ^ 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Division  of  County  &  ■ 
Rural  Area  Superintendents  of  the  NEA  have  collaborated  S 
on  a  booklet  to  help  teachers,  superintendents  and  others 
in  rural  areas  organize  scouting  programs  which  will  com¬ 
plement.  rather  than  compete  with,  other  rural  youth  activ¬ 
ities.  Ihe  booklet  is  available  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  2  Park  .\venue.  New  York  City  16. 


Audio-Visuai 


SuvcM'NN  ol’  f'duealion  filing  is  revealed  by 
answers  to  questionnaires  sent  some  500  users  of  the  movie 
Human  Grou  th,  reports  the  E.  C.  Brown  Trust  of  Portland. 
Ore.,  which  financed  production  of  the  film.  Last  month 
the  organization  announced  that  90'^  t  of  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  value  of  the  film  for  sixth-,  seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  sex  education  were  overwhelmingly  favor¬ 
able.  Not  a  single  teacher  or  school  group  showing  the 

film,  it  noted,  voiced  either  of  these  objections  so  fre¬ 
quently  raised  when  the  movie  was  in  preparation:  (1) 
that  a  school  film  on  sex  education  would  focus  too  much 
attention  on  sex  (2)  that  the  film — as  well  as  any  study  of 
sex  in  school — would  tempt  children  into  exjierimentalion. 


Four  uwardN  I'ur  educational  !««'ript».  sub¬ 
mitted  by  either  amateur  or  professional  radio  writers, 
have  been  established  by  the  U.  of  Illinois.  To  bring 
prizes  of  S500,  $250,  S150  and  SlOO,  the  winning  scripts 
will  be  produced  and  broadcast  by  U.  of  Illinois  AM  and 
FM  stations,  later  will  be  made  available  without  cost  lo 
other  non-commercial,  educational  broadcasters.  Scripts, 
which  must  deal  with  the  humanities,  social  or  natural 
sciences,  must  he  submitted  by  January  15,  1951. 


Plannin{i£  a  ^^Video  Universtify,**  the  L.  of 

Michigan  estimated  last  month  that  there  were  1,000,000  I 
adults  in  the  Detroit  area  who  were  potential  students  w 
for  televised  courses.  At  the  same  time  it  announced  its  fl 
first  venture  in  educational  telecasting:  a  one-hour  home- 
study  course  to  be  presented  each  Sunday  afternoon  over 
the  Detroit  Neus  station,  WWJ-TV. 

To  originate  from  the  Detroit  studios  (although  later 
they  may  be  telecast  directly  from  the  Ann  Arbor  cam¬ 
pus  I,  each  program  will  be  divided  into  three  20-minute 
periods.  The  first  will  consist  of  a  lecture  on  history,  fine 
arts,  music  or  the  natural  sciences.  The  second  will  be  in¬ 
struction  on  “Modern  Living,”  covering  such  common 
problems  as  “How  to  Buy  a  Home.”  “How  to  Be  Happy 
in  Later  Years.”  The  third  will  present  achievements  of 
the  U.  of  Michigan. 


CLRREPiT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  j 

Audio-Visual  Education  in  International  and  Human  Relations, 
^tal^  members  of  the  Audio-Visual  Laboratory,  Institute  of  Adult 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  C.  Bur.  of  Publications. 
Columbia  I'.  Teachers  College,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  27.  58p. 
(Analysis  of  16  mm.  motion  pictures,  network  radio  and  New  , 
York  television  programs  concerning  international  and  human  I 
relations.)  I 

Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Techniques.  James  S.  Kinder.  Amer.  I 
Book  Co.,  88  Lexington  .\ve.,  N,  Y.  16.  624p.  $4.75.  | 
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Physical  Education  and  MMoaith 


Synchronizing  high  school  athletics  in 

Cleveland  is  a  46-ycar-old  policy-making  body  whose  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  medical  benefit  and  equalization  funds 
warrants  the  attention  of  schoolmen  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  according  to  a  report  in  the  September  issue  of 
Sations  Schools. 

Composed  of  the  heads  of  Cleveland’s  13  public  and 
four  parochial  high  schools  ( but  governed  primarily  b\ 
an  inner  council  on  which  membership  rotates ) ,  the  body’s 
primary  function  is  to  set  up  all  rules  under  which  high 
school  sports  are  conducted.  But  under  its  medical  fund, 
all  boys  injured  in  practice  or  games  arc  guaranteed  com¬ 
plete  medical  service,  regardless  of  the  duration  of  the 
injury,  and  two  weeks  of  free  hospitalization.  From  the 
equalization  fund,  all  schools  receive  prorated  amounts 
(averaging  $1,000  yearly  I  to  assist  them  in  buying  pro¬ 
tective  equipment.  Both  funds  are  maintained  by  sports 
events  sponsored  by  Cleveland  newspapers  and  by  a  dc 
charge  included  in  the  price  of  ever\  football  admission. 

Public  licullli  iCNiing  pcogcainiw  throughout 
the  country  may  be  revised  after  results  are  released  on 
a  mass  testing  project  conducted  in  Richmond,  Va.,  this 
summer. 

In  Richmond,  instead  of  providing  separate  X-ray  and 
examination  programs  for  single  diseases,  state  and  city- 
health  departments  and  voluntary  health  agencies  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  mass  health  test  in  which  the  citv’s 
population  is  being  checked  for  many  ailments,  including 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  heart  disease,  hypertension,  anemia 
and  diabetes.  The  general  health  tests  are  much  less  costly 
than  separate  tests,  and  all  agencies  may  concentrate  on 
promotion  of  a  single  program,  healtii  officials  in  the  citv 
point  out. 


Vocational-Industrial 


Xew  executive  secretary  of  the  AVA  will  be 
-M.  D.  Mobley,  state  director  of  vocational  education  in 
Georgia  since  1937.  Mr.  Mobley  will  take  over  the  reins 
of  the  Amer.  Vocational  Assn,  in  January,  when  L.  H. 
Dennis,  who  has  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
organization  for  the  past  16  years,  resigns. 

Sharp  rise  in  semi-skilleil  4M*cupations 

should  cause  educators  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  present  high  school  curricula  for  those  students 
who  neither  plan  to  go  to  college  nor  enter  skilled  trades, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  current  Nation's  Schools. 
Written  by  Harry  S.  Belman,  chairman  of  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education  at  Purdue  U.,  and  Rupert  N.  Evans, 
assistant  professor  of  industrial  education  at  the  U.  of 
Illinois,  the  article  contends  that  the  current  movement 
toward  “life  adjustment”  education,  although  originally 
designed  for  the  estimated  60%  of  students  who  have  no 
I  plans  for  the  future,  is  being  developed  to  benefit  all. 
Hence  the  occupational  training  of  the  so-called  “60  per 
cent”  may  continue  to  be  neglected. 


Study  of  occupational  trends  shows  that,  percentage¬ 
wise,  employment  in  the  skilled  trades  has  remained  fairly 
constant  in  the  past  40  years,  employment  in  unskilled 
occupations  has  declined  sharply,  while  employment  in 
semi-skilled  fields  has  gained  steadily,  the  authors  point 
out.  And  there  is  every  indication,  they  say,  that  the  trend 
will  continue.  For  that  reason,  job-training  for  the  “60 
per  cent’’  should  be  concentrated  in  semi-skilled  jobs. 

Such  programs,  the  authors  say,  should  be  as  wide  in 
scope  as  the  types  of  semi-skilled  job  opportunities  in  a 
community,  and  should  be  based  on  supervised  work 
experience  and  planned  cooperatively  by  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  and  business  establishments. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  unsettled  ”60  per  cent,”  the  arti¬ 
cle  concludes,  it  would  be  well  if  emphasis  on  “life  adjust¬ 
ment”  education  would  give  way  to  emphasis  on  its  fore¬ 
runner,  the  Prosser  resolution,  which  pinpointed  only  the 
problem  of  vocational  training  for  those  students  whose 
needs  are  not  now  being  met. 


CiRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Trade  and  Industrial  Education  fur  Ten  Missouri  High  Schools.” 
E.  C.  Ralston  &  11.  -M.  Terry.  School  Bit.  Jour.,  Aug.  1950.  400 
N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  ( Report  on  a  vocational  school  serv¬ 

ing  10  Missouri  school  districts.  I 

Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion.  Office  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  74p.  (Reports,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1949,  cover  agricultural,  business,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  trade  and  industrial  education,  and  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  and  guidance.) 


Adult  Education 


Development  of  outdoor  education  in  Mich¬ 
igan  has  advanced  to  the  stage  where  the  next  new  project 
may  be  development  of  community  college-sponsored  work 
camps  for  out-of-school  youth,  reports  Julian  W.  Smith, 
chief  of  outdoor  education  for  the  Michigan  Dept,  of 
Public  Instruction.  With  camping  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pupils  well  under  way  in  the  state  (some 
50  high  schools  now  provide  some  type  of  outdoor  educa¬ 
tion  for  students),  future  plans  call  for  giving  camping 
ex|jerience  to  youths  between  IT  and  23  years  of  age. 

Such  camps,  functioning  as  part  of  community  college 
programs,  would  aid  in  the  development  of  Michigan’s 
publicly  owned  lands,  giving  training  and  employment  to 
out-of-schooI  youth,  Mr.  Smith  believes.  He  adds:  “It 
would  also  show  that  such  projects  as  the  CCC  and  NY  A 
would  be  more  successful  if  conducted  as  part  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  educational  programs.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  for  a  Long  and  Useful  Life,  Homer  Kempfer.  Govt. 
Printing  Off.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  32p.  20c.  (A  discussion  on  the 
educational  programs  needed  for  persons  nearing  65  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  people  past  age  65  is  expected  to  double  within 
the  next  generation,  a  foreword  to  the  pamphlet  points  out.) 
A  Sociological  Approach  to  Education,  Lloyd  Allen  Cook  &  Elaine 
Forsyth  Cook.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W'.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 
18.  526p.  14.50.  (A  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Community 
Backgrounds  of  Education.) 

Recreation  Activities  for  Adults,  Nat.  Recreation  Assn.  Assn. 
Press,  291  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7.  174p.  (Indoor  and  outdoor  games 
for  both  large  and  small  groups  of  adults.) 
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Parent~Teaeher 


ParenlN  of  a  hearing-handirapped  c*hild 

should  start  helping  him  develop  his  speech  and  whatever 
hearing  he  may  have  just  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to 
recognize  pictures,  according  to  Jean  Utley,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  speech  and  hearing  rehabilitation  clinic 
at  the  U.  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine.  In  What’s  Its 
\ame,  published  last  month  by  the  U.  of  Illinois  Press 
(price:  S2),  the  author  tells  parents  how  they  can  go 
about  conducting  an  auditory  training  program  for  hard- 
of-hearing  youngsters. 

For  the  most  part,  the  book  consists  of  simple  pictures 
of  objects  taken  from  a  child’s  experience.  These  are 
selected  to  give  him  a  vocabulary  of  244  useful  words  and 
to  assist  him  with  vowel  and  consonant  discrimination. 
If  the  training  of  hearing-handicapped  children  could  be 
started  at  a  very  early  age.  their  subsequent  education 
would  go  along  more  smoothly,  Miss  Utley  explains. 


Building  and  Equipment 


LariKer-Nized  elasNroomM  are  common 

among  new  schools  being  constructed  throughout  the 
country,  as  most  schoolmen  know.  But  recently  Engle- 
hardt,  Englehardt  &  Leggett,  school  building  consultants 
in  New  York  City,  made  a  study  to  find  out  just  how  much 
school  rooms  have  grown.  In  a  survey  of  20  recently  con¬ 
structed  elementary  schools  throughout  the  country,  they 
found  that  the  median  size  of  classrooms  had  increased 
155  square  feet  since  a  similar  checkup  in  1932.  Present 
median  size  for  classrooms  is  888  square  feet,  with  925 
square  feet  median  for  primary  rooms,  and  805  square 
feet  median  for  intermediate  grades. 

All  surplus  property  has  been  frozen  pend¬ 
ing  a  study  to  see  how  much  of  it  might  be  needed  for 
defense  purposes.  The  order,  issued  last  month  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Adminstrator  Jess  Larson,  covers  both  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  materials,  and  stops  all  sales,  exchanges, 
leases,  permits,  transfers  and  donations. 

Ono  out  of  four  public*  works  Iccans  issued 
by  the  federal  government  for  advance  planning  of  non- 
federal  public  projects  is  going  for  the  drafting  of  new 
schools,  the  Housing  &  Home  Finance  Agency  reveals. 
From  the  start  of  the  reactivated  loan  program  last  Oc¬ 
tober  (it  also  was  in  operation  between  1945  and  1947) 
to  the  end  of  June,  231  loans  had  been  approved  for  the 
planning  of  school  buildings.  Altogether,  some  $4.(X)0,()00 
had  been  authorized  for  the  planning  of  school  facilities 
estimated  to  cost  a  total  of  $133.8(K),000, 


C(’RRE\T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

■‘Controlled  Locks  for  Lockers.”  School  Business  Affairs,  Aug. 
1950.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (In  a  letters  column,  12 
schoolmen  express  opinions  on  locks  for  lockers.  .Most  prefer 
combination  locks  with  master  keys.) 

“.Nine  Gymnasiums,”  Nation’s  Schools,  Sept.  1950.  919  N.  Mich. 
.\ve.,  Chicago  11.  (Building  plans  for  new’  gymnasiums  now-  under 
construction.) 


New  ClasHroom  3taterial 


These  Pamphlets  on  Korea  .  .  .  will  be  handy  | 

sources  of  information  for  classroom  discussions  on  i 

the  Korean  war  this  fall:  ; 

/.  V.  S.  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  a  govern-  ^ 
ment  publication  which  give*  the  official  record  of  i 

the  Communist  invasion  in  Korea.  Its  cost :  25c. 

2.  Korea,  1945-1948,  another  government  pam-  j 

phlet,  which  presents  background  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  present  emergency.  Its  cost:  35c. 

Readily  Available  References  on  Korea,  a 
bibliography  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  is  free. 

4.  Our  Stand  in  Korea,  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  the  Korean  war,  prepared  for  II.  S. 
servicemen.  Its  cost:  5c  per  copy. 

.All  should  be  ordered  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents, 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  except  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  which  should  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

A  Revised  "Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Materials” 

.  .  .  has  been  announced  by  the  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Randolph,  Wis.  This  year’s  edition  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  contains  735  new  entries,  a  total 
of  1.660.  One  new  feature:  presentation  of  sample 
teaching  units  using  free  materials.  Cost  of  the  guide 
is  $4.50. 

Films  Dealing  with  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  have 
been  catalogued  by  the  NE.A  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Relations.  A  total  of  400  recent  or  coming 
films,  dealing  with  the  I'N,  its  member  states  and 
related  subjects,  are  listed.  Orders  should  be  placed 
with  the  committee  at  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  For  25c.  the  committee  also  will 
forward  a  “United  Nations  Week”  kit. 

For  Films  on  Other  American  Republics  .  .  .  write 
the  Supt.  of  Documents.  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  send  15c.  It  has 
a  new  listing  of  104  films  available  from  U.  S.  and  ‘ 

inter-American  agencies.  ^ 

Figures  on  the  Latest  Census  .  .  .  may  be  obtained 
for  classroom  use  from  the  Bureau  of  Census,  Wash¬ 
ington  25.  D.  C.  .A  six-page  pamphlet,  published  by 
the  bureau,  recently  contains  preliminary  reports  on 
the  growth  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  past  10  years. 

An  Up-to-Date  Manual  on  U.  S.  Governmem  .  ,  . 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Register  Division  of  the 
Nat.  Archives  &  Records  Service,  GSA,  is  available 
from  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  I'.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  for  $1.  It 
describes  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  federal 
government  as  of  July  1,  1950.  and  shows  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
branches  and  of  the  larger  independent  agencies. 

Eight  Filmstrips  on  the  Human  Body  .  .  .  were 
released  last  month  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films.  Their  titles:  Mechanisms  of  Breathing,  Con¬ 
trol  of  Body  Temperature,  W ork  of  the  Kidneys, 

Posture  and  Exercise,  Nervous  System,  Ears  and 
Hearing,  Endocrine  Glands  and  Heredity. 
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